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ABSTRACT 

Large differences exist among individuals in their 
ability to process speech sounds within syllables and words, and this 
ability is crucial for reading and spelling alphabetically beyond a 
very elementary level. The conception that speech is made up of 
segments (phonemes) is natural to those who read and spell 
alphabetically, but arguably; (1) this conception is not phonetically 
true; (2) it does not develop spontaneously; (3) it is necessary for 
reading and spelling beyond an elementary level; and (4) it is part 
of the difficulty that some people (even some adults) have with 
reading and spelling. Studies of adult poor readers indicate that 
segmentation is important for them as well as for children. Segmental 
conception of speech must be taught at an early age with particular 
attention to those with learning difficulties, but there is no 
contradiction in recognizing that segmental analysis and phonics 
skills are critical while also recognizing that learning to read and 
spell proceeds in several channels at once. (Six figures are 
included; 34 references are attached.) (RS) 
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Ihe most basic and roost crucial part of phonological awareness is the 
conception that speech is nade up of segments— that words and syllables can be 
divided into speech sounds, or "^phonenes." This conception underlies alphabetic 
spelling, which r^resents these units. To those of us v*k) read and ^11 
alphabetically, this ccnoeption seesos so natural that it is almost unnoticed, 
but on the contrary, I will argue that: 

- this cono^ion is not phonetically true; 

- it does not develop ^)cntaneously; 

- it is necessary for reading and q)elling beyond an elementary level; 

- it is part of the difficulty that some people—even some adults— have 
with reading and spelling. 

Se^nentation is not pfaQnetically accurate. Ihe physical stream of speech 
is not divided into segments; in fact, speech is re^id and continuous changes in 
air pressure. There are silences and abrtqpt changes, but not all speech sounds 
are marked by such changes. Figure 1 represents the physical reality of speech, 
specifically the first second of "The dog is on (the porch) as uttered by me 
on one occasion. The upper half of Figure 1 is a record of the changes in air 
pressure; as that line mcrves tp, a listener's ear dr\sn moves inward, and as it 
moves dcwn, the ear drum moves outward. The lower half represents the changing 
frequencies of sound that make up this utteranoe; it is helpful in deciding 
where segments begin and end. Between the two hadves of Figure 1 I have written 
the utterance in ordinary spelling, with each jspelling (th, e, etc.) centered 
under the corresponding sound. Note first that the segments are quite varied in 
length: for exaitple, the vcwel of "dog" is considerably longer than the three 
sounds v*uch precede it. The sounds also vary in loudness, indicated by the 
hei^t of the line in the top half: each of the vowels is louder than any of the 
COTSOTants, and the vowel of "dog" is the loudest. 

However, the segmental conception of speech (and alphabetic filing) 
treats each "sound" as one unit, ignoring the large differences in duration and 
loudness. Vfe use more than one letter to spell some sounds, such as th f or the 
consonant in tl^, but these are not necessarily the longest or loudest ones; in 
fact, the sound lulled tij is one of the shortest and quietest. This is ana way 
in v*iich the segmental view of speech is an abstraction. 

Another way is that the "segments" of spe&dti actually overly, as pointed 
out by Isabelle Liberman (1970) . The two solid vertical lines on Figure 2 
enclose the vcwel of "dog," v*ule the four dashed lines enclose the d and g. 
These overlap; that is, the beginning and end of the vowel also carry 
informatiOT about the consonants at the same tin^ . This overlap) is partly 
re^xxisible for the avflcwardness of explaining that "jj qDells ^duh.'" Actually, 
d spells a sound that cannot be pronounced by itself. Yet the ser^mental 
conc^ion and alphabetic spelling treat each sp&Bch sound as discrete. 

Fran these facts about speech, we infer that it may be difficult to 
conceive of segments at first. One objection to this inference is that surely a 
child v*K) can speak and understand can identify segments; if a c ild can 




Figure 1. Waveform and ^)ecrt:roc(ram. 




Figure 2. Waveform and spectrogram with segmenting added. 
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distinguish '"dbg** froon '^log,** as auiy namal kindergartener can, is he not 
therein distinguishing /4/ fcan /!/? The answer is that distinguishing speech 
sGunds tacitly in CGopr^haision is not at all the same as identifying them more 
e}q>licitly and lining them Mp %dth spellings. Childrai's reading and, even more 
Clearly, their earliest spellings reveal that they find it difficult to identify 
sp&&dti sourxas, eqpecisdly in certain positions, such as ccnsonants within 
clusters. The fact that a child can hear the difference between "sand" and 
"stand" perfectly drjes not iinply that he can 'hear' that "stand" has one more 
sound or that it occurs in the second position. 

Other papers in this volume, such as Prof. IXnner's, note that learning to 
identify, count, and manipulate sound segments is difficult; one possible reason 
is that these "segments" are unequal, overlapping, and variable in actual 
qseech, but repres^ited as eqpal, discrete, and invariant in ^)elling. I am not 
suggesting that the segmental conception of qpeech is unnatural or unreal. Cn 
the contrary, onoe accpiired, it has pwrncd quite natural to most alphabetic 
resKlers sinoe the Fhoenicians. However, it is an edtsstract conception; it most 
be achieved (by learning %tot counts as a urdt in spelling) , rather than merely 
a pprAended fran the physical signal. In that sense, it requires imagination on 
the part of the learner. We as teachers need another kind of imagination, 
namely, to imagine vdiat it is liloe ueS^ to think that "dog*' is made \jp of three 
sounds. To seme learners, this conception is not obvious, and the speech signal 
does not make it obvious. 

Segpnentation does not develop spontaneously. If segmaits are not made 
evident in speedti, does this concep t ion develop fay itself or only in the process 
of learning to read and spell alphabetically? Illiterates usually lack this 
conception, it seems (Morals, Gary, Alegria, & Bertelson, 1979) . We tested this 
issue further by coitparing too kinds of literates in China: those \it)o could read 
c^y Oiinese characters arid 1:ho6e ^iho could also read edphabetic writing. 

In ocxitrast to alphabetic writing, Chinese characters do not directly 
represent speech sounds. Figure 3 illustrates the siirplest sort; it is the 
diaracter -for "horse," proncurKed /vb/, with a tone Uiich falls and then rises. 
This ciiaracter as a vAiole represents the word for "horse"; no part of it 
represex^s the $ound /isi/ or /a/. Some characters do have parts that refer to 
sounds, but to syllables, not segments. For exarple. Figure 4 is the character 
for '^mother," also pronounced /ma/ but with a level hi^ tone. 




Figure 3. Chinese character for 
"horse." 



Figure 4. Chinese character for 
••mother." 



Ihe left side of the character means *%anan," but the ri^t side is the 
character for "horse" again. Chinese writing is not iitplying a oonnecticxi 
between mothers and horses (!) ; rather, the **horse" part of the character 
alludes to the similarity in sound. A reader who did not know the character for 
"mother" might decipher it this way: ^means scmething to do with **wcinan"; sounds 
sanetiiing lilce "horse."' To a speaker of Chinese, this suggests /ma/ 
("mother") . Hcfwever, even in the phonetic part of the character for ••mother*' 
there is nothing that represents the sounds or /a/. Reading Chinese can be 
a sophisticated word game, but not one that requires a segmentad conc^>tion of 
speech, apparently. 



Ihis fact brings us back to the developmental questic»i: Do speakers of 
Chinese think of speech <is segmental, or does this ccnoqpticxi go along with 
alphabetic writing? In other words, does everyday use of language, other than 
alphabetic writing, require us to think of speech as segmental? In China today, 
there are people vto recjd only characters and people 'iiho also once learned to 
read alphabetically, because an alphabetic writing system for Chinese was 
introduced into priInar^' schools after 1950. (Ihe alphabetic system is not 
widely used outside r . schools, however. ) We oon()ared alphabetic and 
nonalphabetic readers, iising a spoken task that requires a segmental conception 
of speech, namely adding or taking away a consonant at the beginning of a spoken 
word. Ihus, given /an/, add /s/ to make /san/ or given /sarV, take away /s/ to 
make /ar/. Ihe task is relatively difficult, but we gave our subjects a great 
deal of demc^istraticxi and correction. Figure 5 displays the results. 
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Figure 5. Manipulating segments (ncxiwords cxily) 
Results of segmentation study in China 
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Ihe t3wo kinds of vertical bars in Figure Five represent people v*io had onoe 
learned to read alphabetically ("Alpha") and people who cxxild read only Chinese 
characters ("Nbiv-Alpha") . The hei^t of each bar indicates the nunfcer of 
people; the horizontal axis is the nuomber of items correct cut of the last ten. 
There, is aLnost no overlap between the two groups: non-alphabetic readers got 
most items wrong, and alphabetic readers got roost items ri^^ht. Even the major 
exoqition, the non-alphaioetic reader v#k) got nine items ric^it, seene to fit this 
nde; she admitted to us later that she had learned "a little" about alphabetic 
writing vAien her son was in school. 

All of these subjects cxxild read characters, and they all had similar 
levels of education. They were cooks, waitresses, tailors, barbers— oriinary 
citizens. In fact, many of the alphabetic readers could now read edphabetic 
writing only slowly and with great difficulty, but they found our segmentation 
task vastly easier than the non-alphabetic readers did. The key differenca 
seems to be that they had once learned to ccxxaeive of ^jeech as segmented. 

Spoken iiinese contains many other clues to the segmentation of ^^eech. 
Because of ^ts syllable stnx±ure, there are many rhyming and alliterating 
words; in fact, rhyme is inportant in CSiineso verse. As in any other language, 
there are puns, jokes, and slips of the tongue that exchange one sounu between 
two words. Evidently, these iirplicit demcaistrations do not lead roost people to 
think of speech as made xxp of speedx sounds, but learning to read and ^11 
alphabetically does, even if that training took place years acjo and the skill is 
no longer fluent. 

In other words, a segmental oono^ion of speech does no^ develop 
qxxitaneously hut is usually associated with learning to read alphabetically. 
It also may develop graduedly, not as an epiphany. Some conscxiants are 
inherently more distinct from vcMels than others; for exaitple, the /z/ in zip 
can be pronounced by itself; the /<V in dip cannot. With experience in reading 
and ^)elling as well as in rhyming and other sound judgments, segments may 
slcwly beocroe more accessible to awareness and to manipulatirm. Likewise, 
skills that depend on that awareness may develop gradually. 

Segmentaticn is crucial for learning to read and spell (al|iiabetically) . 
Speech is not physically divided into segments, and the idea that it can be 
segmented does ;iot develop automatically—those two ocaiclusicxTS si?3port each 
other. HcwRver, they would be of no educational iirportanoe were it not for 
another finding, namely that this ccxioeption is iitportant, even crucial, for 
learning to read and spell. Seme of the oaitributors to this volume have dom 
the major research; see the cha^Jtere by Bryant, Byrne, lundberg, and Tlmmer. 

An evaluative ccnment may be in order, however. Professor Bryant makes a 
strcxig claim: that segmentaticxi skill, embodied in rhyming and other judgments 
of sounds, is not merely helpful but necessary for learning to read and spell. 
Professor TUnmer points out that in Bradley and Bryant's studies (1983) , 
training ir. sound categorization by itself made a difference, but not a 
significant one—apparently becaiose it did not help sane children. This fact is 
not paradoxical if caie assumes that there are other necessary oanditiaTr y that 
segmentation skill is necessary hut not sufficient for learning to read, which 
is vAiat Tlmmer is suggesting. 



Ihe relatively small effect of training In sound jxKJg:.ents aione really 
ineans three thir^. First, the effect of that training may not oe reliable; it 
may not occur in other studies. Bradley's retesting of these children years 
later tends to disoonfirm this possibility. Second, sound training is no ••magic 
pill" for diffioilty in learning to reacj; it does not help all ctiildren. 
Reading teachers and researchers have stopped believir.^ in single treatment-s 
anyway. Third, scund training had a greater effect vhen oonbined with training 
on basic relationships between sounds and spellings. For teaching reading and 
^)elling.. this is not a disadvantage. 

We nust also bear in mind the extraordinary standards of proof >*iich 
Bradley and Bryant have met: th^ have shown both a predictive relationship <\nd 
an effect of training, over periods of years will powerful facto-rs lite IQ, 
verbal ability, memory, and age oontrolled. Vo4 they report that the effects of 
about seven hours of training can be discerned even four years later, with 
<iiildren vho have been receiving other reading training in the ireantime. Very 
little educational research ccroes close to mriting those standards; few studies 
control for such powerftd variables, and fewer still look for .jffects after four 
years, with those controls, even relatively modest effects may be of great 
practical iitportanoe. Most reading teachers would gladly trade several hours of 
instruction for the likelihood of four months' gain in reading ability ammg 
children e}qpected to have difficulty in learning to read. 

Other researchers have also conobined correlationeiL with experimental 
methods in testing the value of segmentatic»i training. Tomeus (1984) did so in 
Sv«Jen, with results that parallel Bradley and Bryant's. From a year-lag study 
of 46 dyslexics and 44 children with normal readiiig and spelling in grades me 
and two, she concluded that both spelling and reading are affected by segmental 
(••meta^honological") skills and that reading is alw) detennined by general 
cognitive developaent. In the Uhited States, Fox and Routh (1984) followed up 
an earlier correlational stuiy with a training study in vhich children trained 
in both segmenting and blending (of initial and final consonants) performed a 
reading task significantly better than those who received no training or those 
trained in segmenting only. As in Bradley and Bryant, a coniDination of training 
was most effective, and the total amount of training was only about seven hours. 

Ohe thfinie of this volxime is the roles of metalinguistic abilities in 
learning to rer 3 and spell; vhy aiphasize segmentaticxi in particular? One 
answer comes from longitudinal researdi ^ James and Blachman (1987) . They 
ooipared four kinds of metalinguistic knowledge (segmentaticai, syntax, word 
reference, and ambigiaity-detectim) as predictors of reading achievement (word 
identificaticai, word attack, and paragrsqph ocnprehensicxi) throu^ grades one to 
three. All four types of metalinguistic knowledge predicted reading achievement 
(dq)ending on grade level and reading measure) , but the most cOTsistent 
predictor was segmentation, vhich strongly predicted all three reading measures 
at all three grades. 

No conparable studies have examined the iirportance of a segmental 
conception for learning to speLl, althouc^ perhz^ it is evident that we draw 
upon segmentation skills in j^Delling. Even skilled adult i^)ellers often divide 
an ijnfaiailiar word into segments, at least partially, in order to ^)ell it. The 
emergence of a segmental oonc^ion becomes a^f^arent in young diildren^s 
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"invented spelling" (Read, 1986) . It might seen that a child who can devise her 
cwn spellings sust have rather well-developed segmentation siillls— how else 
cculd she ^ell? In fact, hcMever, segmaitation emerges gradually in ^jelling. 
Early spellings often represent only initial consonants, such as F for "find." 
Alternatively, they may use a letter to represent its letter-name, as in RU for 
"are you," thus represeriting syllables rather than segments. later invented 
spellings do repr^ent segments, often with fine phonetic discrimination, but 
even in advanced invented spellings, segmorts are nc .Teoessarily the same as in 
standard spelling. A fineguent instance is that words lite "bent=' are ^jelled 
BET or BAT; that is, nasals before a consonant are cndtted. (Ihe same qiellers 
t^ically represent nasals before vowels. ) Uiere are good phonetic reasons for 
this pattern, among vAiich is the fact that preconsonairtal naseds coalesce with 
the preceding vcwel into a nasalized vowel. Phonetically, "bent" may really 
have three segments, not four. Ihus, segmentation continues to develop during 
invented ^jelling, even over a period of years. Segmentation is not a 
prerequisite for spelling, at least not children's invented spelling. Rather, 
invented ^jelling is a process within which a child develops and refines a 
segmental view of speecii; that is one of its values. 

Studies of adults. We have recently studied cdequate and poor adult 
readers. Uhlite the numerous studies of children and of crllege readers, our 
subjects are men in Wiited States prisons, vAiere low literacy is coranon. Our 
average subject is a 30-year-old high school dropout. The adequate readers 
ccnprehend at a hi^ school level, as expected; the poor readers ccrprehend at a 
fourth-grade level. We have been asking. What ski? Is in language, meanory, and 
cognition distinguish the poor from the adequate readers? Research with 
prisoners is necessarily messy; reading problems are confounded with other 
cognitive, persoral, and social pathology, but in studying these men we have 
learned about adult reading difficulties in au\ iiiportant part of society. 

Segpaentation is iipartant for adult poor leadsxs also. We gave eleven 
tests of the ability to identify and manipulate sounds within syllables, 
including judging and producing rhymes, repeating initiol and final con«5onants, 
producing alliteraticsi, judging v*iether a certain sound occurs within a word and 
vAiere it occurs, counting sounds and syllables, and adding a ctxisOTant to the 
beginning of a syllable. All of these tasks have been used as measures of 
"phonological awareness." Total score on these tasks is highly correlated with 
the ability to read and ^11 individual words. Figure 6 shows these 
correlations for tl-iree p/pes of words: regular spellings (home , dome ) , 
exceptional filings ( some , come ) , and novel words Qome . icme ) . 

As expected, the corcRlations are highest for the novel words, which r.ust 
be or spelled by using sounVspelling relationships, and lowest for the 
exo^ional words, v*iich cannot be read or spelled that way. Far spelling novel 
words, segmentatioi acccuncs for half of the variability among subjects (r = .71 
= 50% of variance) . In reading and spelling, our adults who read at a fourth- 
grade level perform lite poor readers in fourth and fifth grade (Read & Ruyter, 
1985, with ocnparisons to Treiman, 1984, and Richardson, DiBenedetto, & Adler, 
1982) . Hie nature of poor reading does not appear to change with age and 
cognitive maturation. 
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Figure 6. Segmenting vs. reading and spelling 
Correlations between segmentation and reading/spelling 



Statistically, the eleven phonological awareness tasJcs divide into two 
types: type one consists mainly of rhyming tasks, v*iile type two cxaisists of 
tasks specific to one location within a word: repeating or adding an initial or 
final cxDnsonant, or saying vtere a sound occurs within a word. (Stanovich, 
Cunningham, and Cramer, 1984, also found that such tasks formed a single 
factor. ) Type one was significantly correlated with reeding and ^)elling all 
types of words, while type two was associated only with reading and spelling 
novel words, for vrtiich sountVJ^Hing relationships are essential. We think 
these two types of tasks measure two levels of phc»x)logical awareness. When we 
ask a reader to focus on one locaticxi within a word, we are tappir^ a lev^l of 
phonological awareness that is crucial for reading and filing new words. One 
characteristic of our adult poor readers, cattrasted with adequate readers frtm 
the same backgrounds, is that th^ have small reading (and listening) 
vocabularies. We suspect that their vocabularies grow very slowly because they 
cannot read or spall words that they have not elreacty learned as vAioles. 
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Ilhy are there large differenoes in itenolagical awareness? All of this 
research suggests that beocraing aware of segmorts within syllables is crucial 
for learning to read and spell alphabetically. Of course, many other abilities 
are necessary for reading, such as the ability to discern similarities ^ 
differaioes in letter shapes or to control eye movements. Tn fact, visual 
skills are more cijviously necessary than phonological aMareness, but xhey do not 
acoount for much of the difference between good and disabled readers (Just & 
carpenter, 1987, 383-385; Jorm, 1983, 42-43; Vellutlno, 1979). 

There are ^^everal oonpeting theories about segmental stnicture is 
obvious to one perscr but murky to another of equal general intelligence. Fart 
of the anmer may be, as 1 suggested above, that the alphabet is an abstraction: 
segments do not exist as discrete and invariant units in speech. Also, poor 
segmenters tend to have poor short-term memory (SIM) (Lib^man, Sharkweiler, 
Libennan, Fcwler, & Fischer, 1977; Mann, Liberman, & Shahlcweiler, 1980; Katz, 
Shankweiler, & Libe:nnan, 1981) . Short-^term maoBory is necessary for decoding 
(building up a mental representation of the sound of a word f rem tha sequence of 
spellings) and for encoding (holding such a representation in memory while 
relating it to ^lellings) . For our adult poor readers in prison, SIM is the 
best predictor of decoding skill, and decoding skill is the best predictor of 
reading rxxiprehension. Ihese relationships are not tme of the . v'oquate 
readers; above a certain threshold in SIM ar... ueooding, other factors become 
more isportant. On average, our poor readers are one standard rieviation below 
the mean SIM score for eKhilts in general. In our sanple, ther are few poor 
readers who are normal in SIH and few adequate readers «Ax> are ncU. Jorm and 
Share r:i.983) argue tha the relationship is the other way around: that a 
Fhono''cgical representation of language ib necessary for short-term memory. 

Another theory is that poor segmenters have a subtle disability in 
perceiving speech; their problenos may not be limited to print. Aocoixling to 
this theory, we do not observe their disability under normal listening 
conditions, because speech is highly redundant, so speech pero^ion is usually 
exoeUent. Brady, Shankweiler, and Mann (1983) showed that poor readers in 
third grade were indeed poorer than good reeKiers at perceiving ^oken words vAien 
listaiing was made difficult by noise. We found the same difference among 
adults, hut only for words familiar to our poor readers. This difference is 
small, hcwever; it may be an affect of the reading and S7M deficits, rather than 
a cause. 

A third hypothesis is that poor segmenters have difficulty in perceiving 
sm re^idly changing stimulas— not only ^eech but even tones and pictures 
(Tallal, 1980) . This view seems to include the second one but may also conflict 
with it, because Brady, Shankweiler, and Mann (1983) and our study of adults 
shewed that the perception problem was limited to speech ; there were no 
differenoes in perceiving other sounds, such as ringing, knocking, clicking, and 
banging. Speedi certainly qualifies as re^idly changing; Figure l di^lays say^ 
sasssiA of speech, with nine segments. The other sounds coBpared with ^seech in 
the ptiroqption r^ies stay the same for longer time or are repetitive. 

Oonclusicns. Whatever the reasons, there are large differences amcaig 
people in their ability to access ^jeech sounds within syllables and words, and 
this ability is crucial for read-ng and filing alphabetically beycaid a very 



elenantary level. Vtiat does that neem for teachirg? To me it suggests that we 
nust foster the segmental ccnoepticn of speedti at an early stage, with 
particular attention to children who have difficulty. HdW? Bradley and Bryant 
used ihyning, alliteration, and "odd one out" judgments (Which word doesn't fit: 
VfiSSlf need, psel/ s^Sfl?) , followed by denonstraticns of how filing reflects 
these similarities and differences. Ihese games were effective and evidently 
fun. POK and Routh used "segmenting" and "blending": identifying the initial 
and final ooisonants of mcnoeyllables and ocnbining initial consonants with 
rimes, such as "mm— an." There are pfrobably es rnsmy games and exercises as 
there ar^ teachers, but we know that these, at least, work. 

Itxnics skills. In suggesting sound judgment games followed by bridges to 
spelling, I am of course urgiicf the teaching of phonics in sane of its foniB. 
This reoa vi ti c ndaticn is currently unpcpuleur; the enfiuisis in reading programs is 
on predicting meaning frcrn higher^level infonnaticn in a text, including 
syntactic, seiBntic, and pragmatic context. Skilled readers ^ use context to 
integrate meaning better than poor readers, but it does not follow that decoding 
is xminfxartant. On the contrary, study after stufy has found that segmented 
awareness ana decoding skill are cnxded differences between good and poor 
readers. Stanovich (1982a) reviewed that evidoue; see also Treiman and Baron 
(1981) . Stanovich, CXmningham, and Feanan (1984) found that decoding speed 
helps to predict reading conprkiegision at gredes one, three, and five, even 
beyond the effects of IQ, listening conprehension, and phonological awareness 
(I) . That study found "three relatively independent abilities [that predict] 
early reading progress": veitoal coiaprdiension, phonological awareness, and 
decoding speed (p. 295) . In fact, poor readers actually rely more heavily on 
context for Tjord identification because of their poor decoding skills—but only 
vihen they can understand the context despite their decoding difficulties 
(Stanovich, 1982b, 1984) . Perhaps most iirportant, fluent adult readers still 
use decoding skills in reading ordinary sentences (Treiman, Fceyl, & Baron. 

1983) . 

Every serious theory of reading includes both word-level and contactual 
processes, but decoding skills are adiial for beginning readers, readers 
confLxnting difficult texts, and disabled readers (Jonn, 1983, ch. 3; Jorm & 
Share, 1983; JUst & Carpenter, 1987. pp. 93-100, 338-344; Stanovich, 1982a, 

1984) . Reading instrxiction has a special obligation to poor readers, and to 
childr^ v*)o are at risk of becoming poor readers. If anything, segmental 
awareness is even more inportant for ^jelling (Perin, 1983; Treiran, 1984). 
Despite the notoricus urpiedictability of Bhglish ^)elling, sound/spelling 
relationships are still at the carter of the systeon, vAiereas context is useful 
only for- distinguishing between hcmcphones. 

liiat this is jiol^. I am qs^ suggesting that we post^xsne other reading 
e)qperienoes until a child passes seme threshold in souncV^lling skills, that 
we drill children on sound slidlarities and their ^)elliirr without showing that 
reading can be fun. Like most ocnplex activities, reading and ^)elling can and 
should be e^iproached in several ways at once. Having good stories read to you, 
recognizing words and phrases as units in envirorraental print, making up one's 
own spellings, playing at reading—these are all part of initial reading and 
spelling, and they have motivational and developnental value v*iether or not they 
foster segmental awareness. There is no contradiction in recognizing that 
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secpnental analysis and phonics skills are critical ^^le also recognizing that 
learning to read and epell pro ooc d n in several channels at cnoe. Diverse 
experience in reading and spelling is essential, the skillful reader operates on 
every level of languzK^, and given the cpportunil^, a child may find her own 
motivation and direction in learning to read and spell — one can acknowledge all 
of these ruths while also acknowledging that segnsait2d analysis and docoding 
skills are cn]ci€d. In fact, it is dangerous to suggest otherwise. 
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